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pani is very good ; but when the author alludes to the pulsation always seen in 
any ear where fluid is, and lays great stress on the diagnostic value of this appear¬ 
ance, we must say that, although where such pulsation is a perforation may be, 
it by no means proves that a perforation exists in the membrane. Pulsation 
means nothing in this respect, as can be shown by putting a drop or two of water 
in the fundus of the auditory canal when the membrana tympani is intact. 1 he 
pulsation of the heart is always communicated to a column of fluid in an auditor) 


canal, whether perforation exists or not. 

We do not desire to be hypercritical, but in the present day some inherent evi¬ 
dence of research, originality, or literary skill, and, if possible, of all of these 
essentials, is demanded of every new book. Yet we fail to see in this any more 
than that which must be deplored in a host of works on all subjects in the present 
day, viz., that the subject has been abused in the house of its would-be friends. 
It is, in fact, impossible to see wherein otology or general surgery can be bene¬ 
fited by such a book as the one whose title heads this notice. C. II. B. 


Art. XXX.—Insanity in Ancient and Modern Life , with Chapters on -its 

Prevention. By Daniel Hack Tuke, M.D., F.R.C.P. 12mo., pp. 220. 

London: Macmillan & Co., 1878. 

A work like this, embodying the matured conclusions of thoughtful study and 
extensive personal observation, free from dogmatism and exaggeration, from 
sensational statements and vicious logic, is always welcome. It is welcome, not 
only for its own intrinsic merits, but because the disease of which it treats is 
medically, legally, morally, and socially, of immense and growing interest in 
every civilized community. So much has appeared on this subject abounding in 
pernicious errors, that the value of a good book like this can scarcely be ovei- 
estimated. Most diseases are regarded as belonging exclusively to the domain of 
the physician, whose special possession is disputed only by the quack and cliai- 
latan. The idea of popularizing medical knowledge has never been strongly 
favoured by the profession, for it is a question whether any expected benefit from 
the process is not more than balanced by the effect of a too curious introspection 
into our physical condition. Whatever doubt may exist on this point, geneiall) 
considered, it must be admitted that in regard to mental disease popular informa¬ 
tion is rendered highly desirable on account of the very numerous and peculiar 
interests which it involves. It is not solely the health of an individual that is 
concerned, but also the health and welfare of his offspring, the cause of humanit) , 
the good order of society, and the character of our legislation and jurisprudence 
in dealing with it. Whoever, therefore, helps to enlighten the public respecting 
insanity is a public benefactor, especially when it is done so judiciously as it is in 
the book before us. The need of such instruction is becoming more and more 
pressing every day. Most people think they know something about insanity. I he) 
often know better than the doctor what should be done with the patient. They 
are profoundly knowing as to the causes which produced the trouble. In courts 
of justice they are ready to say with more than the confidence of an expert whether 
the person concerned was or was not insane. Many of them, though very likely 
never in a hospital except as casual visitors, undertake to inform the public, in 
papers read to associations bent on reforming the world, how the patients in those 
institutions should be managed. And when a hospital is to be established, who 
but them are competent to adopt the plans, to draw the specifications, and make 
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the contracts?—for are not the veterans in the specialty, the men who have spent 
their lives in the care of the insane, little better than old fogies, running, year 
after year, in the same old ruts ? Surely these things show some need ot popular 
enlightenment respecting insanity and the insane. 

I)r. Tuke believes that of late insanity has been steadily increasing, and this, 
we apprehend, is now the dominant opinion among those who have given much 
attention to the subject. He regards the disease as chiefly one of the products ot 
civilization, which, with all its benefits to the bodily and mental health ot the 
race, has introduced habits, practices, and appetites greatly prejudicial to both. 
As such agencies have always existed, in a greater or less degree, among all 
races making any pretensions to civilization, he seeks for a confirmation ot his 
opinion in the historical records of those best known to us. Rich in his stores ot 
ancient learning, he finds in them ample proof among the Jews, the Egyptians, 
the Greeks and Romans, of the existence of those agencies most effective in the 
production of insanity,—intoxication, defective nourishment, strong moral emo¬ 
tions, and intellectual strain. Though far less prevalent and active than in modern 
times, there is no reason to doubt that they had their legitimate effect in impair¬ 
ing the mental energies. 

The exigencies ofmodern times have led to a great enlargement ot these nox¬ 
ious agencies, for the extremes of wealth and poverty, the moral and intellectual 
strain in the perpetual struggle for existence, the facilities for indulging the 
coarsest appetites and passions, have multiplied and strengthened them to an ex¬ 
tent unknown in ancient times. They act both as predisposing and exciting 
causes of insanity; in the former relation, vitiating the quality ot the brain, and 
in the latter developing this impairment into overt insanity in a succeeding 
generation. The drinking man who passes along till the day ot his death without 
appreciably failing in health or strength, the life-long victim of misfortune and 
poverty battling with adversity to the last, the merchant, the banker, the politi¬ 
cian struggling for the prizes of life under the varying emotions produced by the 
chances of success or failure, without utterly breaking down,—each and all may 
transmit a heritage of cerebral infirmity waiting only a fitting opportunity to be 
transformed into actual disease. Our social conditions, it must be remembered, 
with all their conservative influences, abound with occasions ot cerebral deteriora¬ 
tion even in the opening years of life. Especially are those industrial employ¬ 
ments that bring together the old and the young—men with grovelling tastes and 
degrading habits, and boys apt and eager to learn in the only school within their 
reach—sources of incalculable mischief in that direction. “ It was recently ob¬ 
served by Mr. Mundella,” says Dr. Tuke, “that the lad who began at eight 
years of age in a mine, without education, and who was associated with men 
whose whole ambition was a gallon of beer and a bulldog, was not likely to grow 
up to be a Christian and a gentleman.” Such influences continued through suc¬ 
cessive generations must leave their mark on the vital statistics ot the race. 
Looking into a higher social stratum, we see a youth pursuing his education tor 
years under a dangerous strain of his mental forces, and then embarking in a 
business career that tries his powers of endurance by its rapid alternations ot 
hope and fear, of failure and success. Are we surprised by the steadily increasing 
returns in the tables of mortality, of apoplexy, paralysis, and cerebral congestion i 
Competition, which is the animating principle ot this our modern liie, looks 
askance at prudence, moderation, and rest, and makes no provision tor reserved 
force. “The great drawback and great misfortune in the public life of public 
men at the present day,” says Mr. Gladstone, as quoted by Dr. 1 like, “is that 
which I may describe by the word excess .” Had he embraced in this category 
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all other classes of men who live by their wits, the remark would not have been 
far from the truth. 

And how shall the man afflicted with the ancestral taint prevent its fearful 
development into actual and active disease? Alas, the answer implies an appeal 
to a kind of reason and forecast that, for the most part, has but a loose and un¬ 
certain control over the conduct of men. If we were expecting, near at hand, the 
visitation of some deadly zymotic, and it high authorities had proclaimed the cura¬ 
tive properties of a certain drug, experience tells us there would be a rush upon 
the shops which sell it, until it were swept from the market. In the case before 
us, however, we meet with the incredulity and disgust of the ancient king when 
directed, for the cure of his malady, to a remedy destitute of every element oi 
the strange and marvellous. In answer to the tpiestion, Dr. I like can find no¬ 
thing better for the text to his discourse than the advice of the school of Salernum 
to those in need of a physician, viz., a cheerful mind, rest, and a moderate diet. 
And the sermon needs to be scarcely less brief than the text; for when, aided 
by all the lights of modern observation, we have said to our seeker, avoid all em¬ 
ployments that encroach upon the ordinary periods of rest, and those, too, that 
involve an amount of trial and responsibility beyond your powers of endurance, 
engage in no undertakings likely to produce apprehension and anxiety, shun those 
scenes and occasions where the emotions are wrought up to a high pitch of excite¬ 
ment, be on your guard against any strain, moral or intellectual, have we not said 
everything that can be turned to any practical account? Nothing here said, 
however, need discourage the reader from well pondering the suggestions of Dr. 
Take. I- 


Art. XXXI .—Montreal General Hospital: Pathological Report for the Year 
ending May 1, 1877. By William Osler, M.D. 8vo. pp. 97. Montreal, 
1878. 

The first pathological report from a Canadian hospital, as this modest, unpre¬ 
tentious volume is declared to be in the dedication, is one not unworthy of its 
source. To the autopsies made under the editor’s supervision in the hospital, are 
added a few cases of special interest from private practice. 

The notes of cases are concise, often too brief to be satisfying to the student ol 
histology ; in fact, very few microscopic examinations are given. Tor instance, 
in Case LXXXII., of cancer of the brain, lungs, liver, and vertebral bodies, 
the statement that the growth was cancerous dismisses the consideration. IV hether 
or not this was established by microscopic examination does not appear; certainly 
such a study would have greatly added to the interest and value of the report. It 
would also have greatly increased its importance from a physiological, and, indeed, 
a diagnostic point of view, if a brief mention had been made of the effects, during 
life, resulting from a growth occupying the superior parietal convolution of the 
right side, accompanied by small masses in the right corpus striatum and in the 
left thalamus opticus. This omission is the more noticeable from the fact that 
such clinical information has been supplied in some of the other cases reported. 

It would also be interesting to know the histological character of certain second¬ 
ary growths in the liver, which were found in a fatal case of epithelioma of the 
tongue (Case XLII.) ; since these secondary growths in this situation are usually 
sarcomatous; but it is acknowledged that epithelial cancer may also occur in the 
liver, where there are, strictly speaking, no ordinary epithelial elements. 

As most of the interesting cases have already appeared in the medical j ournals, 



